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CALL 


CONFESSION 
and 


PREPARATION 


MEDITATION 


a service of worship 


“He was oppressed and 
he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth” 


the agony of christ 


God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not counting our trespasses 
against us . . . God shows his love for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 


died for us.’ 


Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness; according unto 
the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my transgressions. 
Against thee, thee only, have I sinned and done this evil in thy sight. 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me. 
Cast me not away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit from me. 


O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 

For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt 
offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. 

Pilate again said to them, “Then what shall I do with the man whom you call 
the King of the Jews?” And they cried out again, “Crucify him.” And Pilate said 
to them, “Why, what evil has he done?” But they shouted all the more, “Crucify 
him.” So Pilate, wishing to satisfy the crowd, released for them Barabbas; and 
having scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be crucified. 


continued on next page 





worship service = continued 
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PRAYER 





Let us therefore consider a certain woman, a fellow citizen of ours. . . . Her name 
is Mrs. Isaiah Nixon. She is a Negro, and she lives in Georgia. On the eighth of 
September 1948, her husband appeared at the polls and voted in the primary 
election. . . . Here is Mrs. Nixon’s story: 


Isaiah Nixon was my husband. He was a good husband. It was on September the 
eighth he got shot, on votin’ day. Isaiah went to the poll. He voted and after he got 
through he came on back to the house and set down and listened to the radio. He 
played with the baby for a while, and then he got up and he went in the kitchen 
and he had his supper. He had peas and bread, biscuits and meat, and sweet pota- 
toes for supper. 

And I went out on the porch and I saw a car coming, and the car drove up, and 
they asked was he at home, and I told them yes, and they asked him had he saw 
Evan Johnson, and he told them no, sir, he hadn’t saw him that day, and he said, 
“Well, step down a minute,” and he went to the fence where he was, and he throwed 
the gun—the pistol—on him, and come back toward the house, and the white boy, 
he—And they just shot him down. That’s all I can tell you. 


I don’t know w hy they'd shoot him no less’n it was ‘cause he voted. "Cause he had 
a rights to vote. He hadn’t done anything to them. He hadn’t had no words that 
I know of. 


I sit and think of him when night come. 
I have six children. I don’t know hardly how to take care of them by myself. 


1 wish I could explain just why and know just why we have such a hard time in this 
part of the country.’ 


His broken and bleeding body on the cross is the exposure of a murderous world. 
This Crucified becomes one with the unrecognized and misused and cruelly treated 
in every age. The nail-pierced Figure on Calvary haunts our race as a symbol of 
what is forever taking place, generation after generation, and in which each of us 
has a part.° 


Almighty and everlasting God, who of thy tender love towards mankind, hast sent 
thy Son, our Savior Jesus Christ, to take upon him our flesh, and to suffer death 
upon the cross, that all mankind should follow the example of his great humility: 
mercifully grant that we both follow the example of his patience and also be made 
partakers of his resurrection; through the same Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 
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After graduation from Yale, Richard Wertz went 
to Westminster College, Cambridge University, 
England. He was a student there when Billy Gra- 
ham came to conduct a one-week mission to 
Cambridge University. This article records the 
students’ reactions to that experience. Entered in 
the Intercollegian’s 1956 
story won the $50 


contest for student 
third 
vice-chairman of the 


Council of the Student YMCA. 


writers, the 
Dick is a 
National 


prize. 
former 


THE University Church stood in austere silence while 
the patches of black-robed students before it became a 
small queue and then a broad avenue stretching for 
blocks. Many had waited in the cool night for hours. 
Others who preferred not to break their routine came 
from supper in the college halls and threaded their way 
to the end of the line. It was a quiet and expectant 
crowd, discussing in hushed tones the long-awaited 
event which had been more diligently advertised than 
any football match or even the visit of Her Majesty to 
Cambridge. Billy Graham was here! He had come to 
conduct for a week a Mission to Cambridge University. 

A visit and an address by Dr. Graham is always news- 
worthy in England since his visit to London. The Cam- 
bridge Mission is important and significant in a new 
way however: Dr. Graham had never before addressed 
university audiences. Such a large-scale presentation of 
the Gospel to students by one generally known as a 
popularizer of the Message evoked wide-spread com- 
ment in England before his coming. Letters to the 
Times filled that respectable newspaper's columns for 
weeks. The Bishop of Durham (now Archbishop-desig- 
nate of York) feared that an emotional Gospel was in- 
congruous in an academic community. His remarks 
were received sympathetically by several writers, among 
them the Vicar of the University Church (At Cam- 
bridge ), Great St. Mary’s, who wrote sayjng that though 
he was opposed to fundamentalism (of which he sus- 
pected Billy) he thought the evangelistic group at 
Cambridge which wished to hear him should not be 








A VISIT BY BILLY GRAHAM TO CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSIT) 


the way of conversion— 
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Billy Graham and Cambridge students 


forced to go beyond the established church to do so, 
and that he was willing to cooperate with their mission 
if it did not include committing intellectual hari-kari. 
Many dons expressed uneasiness about the spread of 
anti-intellectual sentiment in the student body. Not to 
be over-looked, however, were the preponderant num- 
ber of letters from laity and non-academics indicating 
their whole-hearted enthusiasm for the Word as pre- 
sented by Billy Graham and eager endorsement of its 
introduction to students. The controversy was confused 
and the issues ambiguous, but after such a row we were 
all waiting rather impatiently to hear and see the Titan. 

On that first night, after a hymn and prayers, the 
lights dimmed, and the congregation leaned forward 
expectantly. Billy entered the pulpit, Bible in hand, 


continued on next page 








the way of conversion 


continued 


clothed in black robe and a red, gold and green doctor's 
mantle. He was tall and radiant. Pausing for a moment 
to survey the crowd, he gestured slightly in our direc- 
tion and said: “I have never spoken to such a learned 
group of people.” The students laughed slightly and 
waited. It was a tense moment but Billy quickly warmed 
to his task. 


Speaking in clear Southern accents and emphasizing 
his points with restrained movements, he began to tell 
us of the decaying, sinful world in which we lived. The 
more unseemly side of American materialism provided 
colortul illustrations. He told us it was a time for deci- 
sion and that we students should change our lives. To 
must know Christ, he said, and we could 


know him tonight, right here! 


do that we 


This was the biggest deci- 
sion of our lives and it wud be one which gave us the 
peace and happiness we all were seeking, he promised. 

All you've got to do is surrender to Christ tonight.” He 
described in tempting fashion the benefits due us if we 
confessed our sins and accepted Christ as Savior. On 
that night and on subsequent nights his addresses came 
with relentless logic to this pleading conclusion. We 
were told to cast aside our intellectual doubts and to 
trust in Christ's care. It was our decision that counted 
and it would more than repay our hesitations. Then his 
voice would sotten and he would ask us to search our 
hearts in silence. Those who had decided to accept 
Christ were to stay behind after the service. Many did. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to dislike Billy the man. He is utterly 


sincere and without the blemish of a doubt. His vernac- 





ular language and his easy-going manner are very win- 
ning. But as a theologian and preacher he is hasty and 
misrepresenting. Conversion is the fulness of the Gospel 
for him. Someone has said that it is for him the universal 
solvent and the extra sacrament. In his desire for con- 
versions he avoids the obstacles that confound students 
and preaches a compromised and abridged Gospel. 
The narrow path of conversion lies through the pages 
ot the Infallible Book, a dangerous way these days and 
one which often requires the jettisoning of reason s 
burdens because of its confined space. 

The way of conversion had its own hard logic which 


brooked no compromise or reservations. To some this 
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narrow logic was attractive and for them we can only 
hope that the rigid intellectual structure within which 
they were converted will not restrict their religious de- 
velopment, that the meaning of their conversion will 
not be forever limited to this narrow formula. More 
tragic still: to many the logic was impossible and of- 
fensive. It is for them that we should feel special con- 
cern, for they may identify all Christianity with this 
way of conversion and may never give the Church an- 
other hearing. 


Billys God is the Old Testament Judge and Law 
Giver, one easily offended but hardly appeased. Sin is 
that is, it is the breaking of 
laws which demands the payment of a penalty. Christ's 


legalistically conceived; 


crucifixion was the necessary repayment for the sins of 
man before the just and angry God. Christ atoned for 
man by substituting himself for man’s sinful debt to 
God who hates sin. Salvation is the by-product in this 
cosmic formula for those who acknowledge their sin 
and accept the payment of Christ, their Savior. It 
seems to me that the logic of this way of conversion is 
unfortunate: it is utilitarian and insidiously seductive. 

One feels that the selection of doctrines about God, 
sin and salvation represented in the closely argued 
logically compelling presentation had been made with 
an eye to their power to convert; those most likely to 
convince and convert in one sitting were used. It is a 
disarming way of conversion because it misrepresents 
the Gospel. The referent for man’s sin is not God's love 
but man’s sense of guilt about his failure to fulfill his 
own law, But this sense of 
guilt is not necessarily sin, although calling it sin is 


his own sense of the good. 


more immediately rewarding: people naturally worry 


more about failure than sin. To ignore the other pole 
of God's nature, namely, his merciful love, is a blatant 
distortion of the Biblical narrative. What kind of a God 
requires a blood sacrifice to appease his anger? 

Billy's way of conversion is emphatically individual- 
istic. He is speaking to individuals and the undertone 
of his call is an inducement to escape the misery of the 
world rather than to face it decisively and courageously. 
The fellowship of the faithful, the body of believers— 
these notes of Christian tradition are strangely missing 
from his message. The convert decides alone, and must 
continue to stand alone, jealously guarding the knowl- 
edge of his salvation. These converts will find a home 
in a church or revert to the bosom of a fundamentalistic 
sect. There the totalitarianism of this way of conver- 
sion can only be perpetuated: it is the nature of the way 
of conversion. If the Church is to sponsor Billy's mes- 
sage, as it did unofficially at Cambridge, 
quick to welcome these folk into its fellowship. 


it must be 
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By STANLEY R. MOORE 
Associate Secretary of the YMCA 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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our egos go dancing 


SOME YEARS AGO | served as assistant minister in a 
church which had a long tradition of stout resistance to 
all sorts of modern vice. As I took up my duties on my 
first day there, the minister and a lady of the church 
confronted me darkly with “Of course, you don’t approve 
of social dancing.” | mumbled something vague and 
wished later I had had the courage to tell them I fell in 
love with my wife at a dance. 

Most of us regard moralistic taboos against social 
dancing, as well as against such things as wearing lip- 
stick, smoking and playing cards on Sunday, as pious 
hangovers from an old-fashioned religion. We are rightly 
warned against a puritanical legalism which defines sin 
as a Catalogue of things nice people don’t do, in contrast 
to the insight that the word describes a tragic state of 
rebellion or alienation from God whose judgment falls 
upon both harlots and “nice people.” 

And of all taboos, we would probably consider danc- 
ing the least questionable. It is a normal and healthy 
part of campus life. It could be, however, that our easy 
acceptance of dancing prevents us from being critical— 
from trying to understand from a Christian perspective 
what really goes on at, let’s say, a modern college formal 
dance. Let’s try. 


What kind of human relationships do we have? 

One basic theme of the Bible, portrayed in many dif- 
ferent experiences, is the estrangement of man from God, 
and from his fellow men. 
many illustrations of this. We seek to arrange our en- 


In our own culture we find 


vironment by building a society in which we discover we 
are the superior class, or by building a church whose faith 
curiously coincides with modern secular attitudes and 


values, or by turning to cocktail parties for artificial gaiety 
or for social acceptance, or by inventing a “social reg- 
ister” to further our pretensions to social superiority. | 
am persuaded that in many ways the modern college 
dance is this kind of a contrivance. 

There are two clusters of evidence. The first involves 
the kind of personal relationships that develop and the 
roles we play at a dance. The girl, for instance, is often 
not a person but a “thing” used by her escort as an ex- 
tension of his own ego. A fellow will take great pride 
in escorting the “campus queen” to the formal, not be- 
cause her companionship brings joy, tut because the 
queen, like a Cadillac, adds luster to himself. 

This attitude toward women prevails in our culture at 
large. Modern advertising uses women as gimmicks for 
inducing favorable reactions to shaving cream and bath 
towels. Hollywood and much popular literature promote 
the myth of “glamour” by which a woman is measured 
not by depth of character but by how she is “stacked.” 
We even reduce her to cold statistics—“36-24-35.” We 
make women into “things” strikingly in the beauty con- 
test, described cynically but with truth as comparing 
girls like prize animals or used cars. 

This attitude characterized a college acqaintance who 
once complained bitterly that his date of the night before 
had at the last minute spurned his advances and refused 
to “go all the way.” The interesting thing was how he 
felt about the rebuff; his attitude was not “aw shucks” 
but “I wuz robbed.” He so completely assumed that 
girls were things designed specifically for male exploita- 
tion that he actually felt unjustly treated when his girl 
turned out to be something of a person after all. 


continued on next page 








Perhaps the most dramatic evidence that girls as dat- 
ing companions are often regarded as extensions of male 
egos becomes clear when we consider the fate of the 
date who does not perform the role expected of her. She 
is cruelly black-listed a “pig” or “dog.” 


Why don’t the girls revolt? 


And what of the girls? Why don’t they revolt against 

culture which profanes their personhood and reduces 
them to ego-extensions? I’m sure some do. But many 
are blinded to reality and fail to revolt because, alas, 
female egos also need indulging. Girls struggle to be 
successful ego-extensions because as such they find a 
sense of acceptance and security. 

[he consequences are interesting. She must dress to 
be the beautiful “thing” males expect, and thus she 
squanders large sums on new formal dresses which some 
can hardly bear to wear twice. By the same token the 
“semi-formal” was born. It is a nuisance to dress form- 
ally, but if the foregoing is correct, it remains psy- 
chologically necessary in any compromise in dress for 
the girls to continue to dress elegantly. A friend insists 
girls are usually the instigators of specialty dances, like 
the “Conga Line” and the “Bunny Hop.” If so, this again 
looks like a feminine device in the drive for success as 
the center of attraction. 

And in all this there is real tragedy. We deplore a 
Communist totalitarianism which reduces men to things 

pawns of the State—unaware that another non-politi- 
cal totalitarianism works insidiously to make pawns of 
us. William Cole in September’s INTERCOLLEGIAN well 
States the grim implications: 

It does not take many years for such an attitude (that girls 
ire things) to extend itself to competitors in business, em 


ployees, friends, even a wife and child.” 


Flights from dull reality 


A second cluster of evidence that college dances tend 
to be conditioned by our ego-needs is the rampant ro- 
manticism of dances. We try to make our dances a 
momentary flight from dull reality into a heaven con- 
sisting of all those things our culture regards as heavenly 
material luxury, ease, music and sex. There is health in 
diversion from the daily round, but when the diversion 
becomes extravagant, we may suspect that the daily 
round is extravagantly empty. Let us consider several 
aspects of this dream-world extravagance. 

The setting of formal dances imitates modern stan- 
dards of luxury from the entertainment world of the 
wealthy. The model is usually the lavish New York night 
We decorate around a dream-world theme like “A 
“Manhattan Nocturne.” One can 
hardly help but suspect that the modernistic decorations 


club 
Night in Paris” or 


are really a reaction against the cold flatness of the 


machine age 


Equally important to the dream-world is music. We 
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cannot here analyze critically modern popular music, but 
at least we can note that popular music is bad ar 
precisely because of the role it is made to play in creating 
the dream-world. Popular music is Over-romantic; it 
plumbs no depth of human experience for it indeed js 
part of the very machinery of diversion. The lyrics of the 
usual love-ballad prostitute love into a sort of magic 
elixir. Love itself is worshipped (for example, “Love is a 
Many-splendored Thing”) and the object of love is often 
valued only as one who makes love possible (for ex- 
ample, “Three Coins in a Fountain”). 

The High Priests in this cult are the “Big Name” band 
leaders. The fantastic amount of money we are willing 
to spend to get a “Name” is proof that we feel they 
can add great splendor to our dream-world. It is inter- 





esting to note how the two desires for the dream-world 
and the Big Name may clash. When the Big Name is 
noted more for its jazz or other undream-like music 


(e.g., Stan Kenton or Benny Goodman), everyone is 
duly impressed by the Name but grumbles abound be- 
cause dancers cannot enter into that dream-world which 


requires dreamy music. 


Dream-world sensuality 


As the dream-world delights are mediated through 
sight and sound, so also through touch and feel. We 
don’t need to be Freudians to suspect that the modern 
dance is often really an excuse to engage in long periods 
of quasi-sexual contact. I believe bodily contact can be 
a rich part of a dance if that contact is not an end in 
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itself but a natural expression of companionship on 
other levels. But evidence is strong that dream-world 
sensuality is an end in itself. First, we hardly “dance” 
any more. Our ‘dancing is often reduced to a sort of 
casual drag while the real business of the evening is a 
somewhat discreetly modified form of necking. 
Moreover, it’s no longer sporting to break in and 
change partners. My mother insists that in her day it 
was Simply crude to dance with the same partner all 
evening. But if our understanding of the role of sex is 
correct, we have a simple explanation of why we no 
longer change partners—we don’t change partners on 
the dance floor any more than on the campus necking 
sounds. There is more truth than humor in the joke 
about the new definition of a “wall flower” (as the girl 
who wants to dance all evening). All this fits into our 
prior discussion of ego-extensions. If a girl’s value as a 
companion is measured by her figure, then she is useful 
simultaneously as an ego-extension and a sexual partner. 


Dancing and wholesome companionship 

Now the foregoing is simplified and perhaps over- 
stated. These thoughts probably apply, for instance, more 
to men’s and women’s colleges than co-ed colleges, 
where men and women may relate to each other more 
easily outside the dating dream-world. And while I hope 
these thoughts have been provocative, | hope no one 
has been provoked to a conclusion like “Therefore, no 
Christian student ought to attend dances!” On the con- 
trary! A dance can be of abiding value. On many 
campuses it is one of the few remaining popular pas- 
times wherein the central object of concern is wholesome 
companionship and not canned entertainment. 

Attending a dance does not mean that one must per- 
force make “things” of girls or escape into a dream- 
world. We can enjoy leisurely conversation. We can 
double-date to broaden fellowship. We can plan after- 
dance affairs more notable for imaginativeness than is 
common—a pizza party or a bare-foot square dance on 
the Dean’s front lawn, for instance. A fellow might date 
a girl who usually sits dances out in her dorm room, both 
to have a wonderful evening and bring joy to the girl, 
and perhaps even for some valuable experience relating 
(0 a person as a person and not an ego-extension. In 
planning a dance, we might include some folk-dancing 
or make imaginative use of the intermission. (How about 
a satire of the modern college dance? ) 

Whatever might be done, the Christian student has a 
task. He ought to sense the tragedy of exploiting people 
s “things” in a desperate bid for assurance, and then 
creating a dream-world to avoid the fact that the bid has 
failed. And having already found his security in God's 
love and acceptance, and thus having been spared the 
necessity of seeking after his own salvation, he is free to 
‘ork redemptively—to try to make dancing an oppor- 
tunity for richer human fellowship. 


teen-ager 


finds hell in the U.S. 


WHEN 16-YEAR-OLD KAREN DESLANDES, 

1 high school student of Berkeley, Mich., saw a 
pli. of Gentleman's Agreement, she tound it 
hard to believe. The film tells the story of a maga- 
zine writer, a Christian, who posed as a Jew for 
six months to see how people would react to him. 

“I thought it far-fetched that he become un- 
wanted,” she said. “I thought things like that just 
don't happen any more.” 

She decided to see for herself. Her father had 
recently given her a charm bracelet. When school- 
mates asked what the attachments represented, 
Karen simply said they were “Jewish symbols.” “I 
said nothing else,” Karen explained. “Tam a Prot- 
estant. But many of my friends immediately as- 
sumed I was Jewish. For six weeks I let them 
think so. It was a different world.’ 

Girls who had long been friendly suddenly be- 
came cold, aloof. “My social life suffered. People 
just ‘forgot’ to invite me to affairs. There was no 
one to walk home with from school,” she said. 
Her sister and family suffered, too. 

After six weeks, Karen felt she had learned 
enough to confirm the truth of Gentleman's A gree- 
ment. She went to her speech teacher and told him 
the whole story. He spoke to the school officials 
who were at first astonished at, then sympathetic 
with Karen’s plan. Together they arranged a full 
school assembly, heralded only as a BARP meet- 
ing. None of the students knew what was in store 
until after Karen was introduced. 

BARP, she explained, stood for “Berkley At- 
tacks Race Prejudice.” Then she told them about 
her six weeks as a Jew. She told her schoolmates 
how they had reacted. 

“Now I understand that prejudice is more than 
a word in the dictionary. I understand how it 
warps and twists; how it can result in the hideous 
burnings of Jews in Germany, the mob violence 
against Negroes, the man-against-man attitude of 
Communists.” 





When she finished her speech—a speech she 
later repeated before several groups—all of Karen’s 
friends and many strangers gathered about her. 

“Between our hugging and crying,” she said, 
“they asked me many questions. Most of all they 
asked: ‘But I didn’t do those horrible things, did 
1?’ | couldn’t answer those unh appy and ashamed 
people while so full of sorrow. All I could do was 

suggest that they search their own souls.” 
From “Concern,” which had re 


printed it from the ADL Bulletin 





In appreciation of the services which the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students had provided for their members in re- 





ceiving them at their ports of entry 


ine with their immediate 


can life, the Gold Coast 


presented a plaque to 


Aueust. Photo shows Mr. 


dent, and Mr. Emanual 
making the presentation 


Schmoker, General Secretary 
tee, and Mrs. Ruth Purkaple, 


orientation to Ameri- 


Committee, last 
Addo, Presi- 


J. Benjamin 
the Commit- 
Program Director. 


, and assist- 


Association 


Secretary, 


GHANA: the world’s newest nation 


Former American students have leadership posts in the new nation of Ghana 





10 THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, FEBRUARY 1957 


MARCH 6 WILL MARK AN IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENT in the 
long history of peoples seeking their independence, for on that date the 
British colony of the Gold Coast, West Africa, will become an inde- 
pendent nation, Ghana, a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The Prime Minister, Mr. Kwame Nkruman, is a graduate of Lir 
coln University, Pennsylvania. Other leaders who have been educate 
in the States include Mr. Ako Adjei, Minister of the Interior; Mr. K. A. 8 
Jones-Quartey, Assistant Director of Extra-Mural Studies at the Unt 
versity College of the Gold Coast; Mr. Robert O. Menseh, Press Officer 
for Ghana’s ‘Embassy, which is in process of being established. There 
are two institutions of higher learning in the Gold Coast: University 
College, and Kumasi College of Technology. 

In recognition of the establishment of Ghana, many colleges and uni- 
versities in the U.S.A. are planning special chapel or assembly programs, 
in honor of their Gold Coast students. Exhibits of pictures and other r » 
terials from and about the Gold Coast are to be posted in libraries, a™ 
articles in college newspapers will be ways American students can join 
with Gold Coast students in celebrating this event. 


There are at the present time about 170 Gold Coast students en- 
rolled in 76 colleges and universities of the U.S.A. (An even larger group 
is studying in the United Kingdom.) Over 90 of the students coming t* 
the U.S.A. have been sent by the Cocoa Marketing Board, a government 
related agency for the sale and distribution of one of the country’s chiel 
export items. Most of those on Cocoa Marketing Board grants are study 
ing engineering, science, home economics, and other subjects related ¢ 
rectly to the economic development of the new nation. Many amo 
these students, as among their predecessors who came on their own t 
study, have been leaders in campus life in the United States. Among the 
leaders who have returned home recently is George Boateng, formerly 
president of the All African Student Union of the Americas, at one timé 
member of an All American Soccer Team, and remembered also for his 
leadership in the Cornell United Religious Work activities. 
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ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


A bequest by the world- 
famous former President of 
the California Institute of 
Technology made the “‘Lead- 
ers of America” series pos- 
sible 





Dr. Bunche and students at an open house in a faculty home. Rooms were 


never large enough to contain all who wanted to come to the sessions. 


CALTECH YMCA'S LEADERS OF AMERICA 


LAST YEAR the Caltech YMCA entertained three distinguished vis- 
itors: Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, Justice William O. Douglas and Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, each for four days. The purpose of these visits 
was not only to bring in experts to inform students, but to provide 
the opportunity for members of the Institute community to be ex- 
posed to the personalities, ideas, and ideals of the guests in the hope 
that they would be inspired by them. This program was made pos- 
sible by a very generous endowment left to our Y by the late Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Laureate in Physics and for twenty-five 
years President of the California Institute of Technology. 

These visits were carefully planned to maintain a comfortable, 
informal atmosphere where each guest could express himself freely. 
The emphasis was on many small discussions with 20 to 30 persons. 
On a small campus with only 600 undergraduates it was possible for 
a large number of the students to get to know each guest as a person. 

The schedule of each guest was worked out by a student commit- 
tee. Mr. Hoffman welcomed a press conference with radio and TV 
coverage, while Justice Douglas and Dr. Bunche were more at ease 
with no press coverage at all. 

Each visitor remained on campus for four event-packed days. A 
typical visit began with a luncheon address to graduate students and 
faculty, an afternoon Y reception, dinner with the officers of the 
YMCA, student body, and student houses, followed by an evening 


continued on next page 


“.... to bring to this campus 

men of conviction who are 
recognized as leaders in their fields 
and whose lives reflect 

their concern for human betterment.” 
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CALTECH’S LEADERS OF AMERICA series 


During each Leader's visit, 
data concerning his 
contributions and activities 
were posted in Caltech’s 


Public Affairs Reading Room 





Paul 


down for an after-dinner discussion period. 


Hoffman and student hosts settle 


Justice Douglas registers complete attention. The 


student’s question must have been a good one. 
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LEADERS OF AMERICA (continued) 


keynote address to all undergraduates. During the four day period 
each man visited classes in history, political science, and economics, 
and had meals in student houses, visiting afterwards with their hosts. 
Afternoons were filled with numerous discussions with small 
groups of students, graduate students, and faculty. Evenings in- 
cluded panel discussions with students, late evening bull sessions, and 
featured an open-house date affair at a faculty member’s home. Dr. 
Bunche’s visit ended with a YMCA-YWCA intercollegiate banquet 
and address. 

It would be difficult to envisage any program which could capture 
the imagination and interest of an entire campus more than these 
visits did. Each visit was preceded by background lectures in several 
humanities classes, a full-page biography of each guest in the student 
newspaper, and a comprehensive display about the life and activity 
of each of the “Leaders” in the Institute’s Public Affairs Reading 
Room. At one point or another virtually the whole campus commu- 
nity was stimulated. Many students and graduates will remember the 
school year 1955-56 as the year they got to know Paul G. Hoffman, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche and Justice William O. Douglas. 

Our next guest will be Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, in late Feb- 
ruary. It now looks as though we will have to change the name of the 
program for we are bringing the Vice-President of India, Dr. Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan, as our “Leader” in April. 


By BAIRD BRANDOW 
President, Caltech YMCA 








Wherever they went on campus, the vis- 
itors were always surrounded by students. 


The broad appeal of the Leaders of 
America program suggests that many 
student Y’s might solicit funds from 
their college administration, or from 
contributors, to inaugurate a similar 
program on their own campus. 
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I SUPPOSE ONE of the reasons why children are so 
lovable is that they have a knack for coming up with 
such interesting ideas—ideas that would get a “D” for 
accuracy, but an “A-plus” for insight and originality. A 
nursery teacher once asked her five-year-olds to give her 
definitions of such simple things as mashed potatoes, a 
nose, a rug, a button, dishes—things that are part of a 
child’s world. She came up with some real gems. Dishes? 
Everyone knows what dishes are. Dishes are to do. Rugs 
are so dogs have napkins. A nose is to blow. A hole is to 
dig. Buttons are to keep people warm. Cats are so you 
can have kittens. A rock is when you trip on it you 
should have watched where you were going. 

Enclosed please find another five-year-old definition: 
A summer is to invest. They say that a person is getting 
old when he starts to say, “Now when I was your 
age...” but it’s a fact that the college student today 
has a gold mine of summer opportunities that did not 
exist ten years ago. Church groups and other groups like 
the National Student YMCA-YWCA are sponsoring such 
projects as students-in-industry, students-in-government, 
students-in-mental hospitals, and students-in-the-United 
Nations. I had the privilege of directing one of these 
projects last summer, and I want to tell you about it as 
an example of new ways to invest your summer. 

Ours was a students-in-government project in Wash- 
ington, D. C., known more formally as the Washington 
Student Citizenship Seminar. It was sponsored by the 
National YMCA and YWCA. In our group were 32 
students, from colleges all over the United States—as far 
west as Pullman, Washington; east as Dartmouth and 
Harvard; south as the University of Texas. Each student 
was a bureaucrat for the summer—or, I should say, a 
junior assistant to a bureaucrat. We spent about three 
evenings a week in seminars with senators, congressmen, 
their assistants, people from the various departments of 
government, lobbyists, church-men, foreign diplomats— 
discussing the problems and processes of our govern- 
ment. The purpose was to get a worm’s eye view of gov- 
ernment by day and a bird’s eye view by night—and to 
have a good time in the process. 





The students did not go to work the minute they ar- 
rived in Washington. We spent the first two days or so 
getting acquainted with each other, and with the town. 
We visited the House and Senate galleries; sat in on some 
committee hearings; contacted our own Senators and 
representatives; took special tours through the Library 
of Congress and the Supreme Court and the National 
Art Gallery. 

Washington is a wonderful place to get around in, if 
you know the town well; but if you’re a newcomer, it is 
terrible. For the first few weeks—and especially those 
first few days—we could be seen walking down the side- 
walk, cameras over our shoulders and a look of intent 





confusion in our eyes as we corkscrewed ourselves around 
our maps. The only advantage of this was that no one 
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asked us for directions. As our student chairman for July 
said, “Only a square could keep from going around in 
circles in the triangles of Washington.” 


Jobs and seminars 


In spite of the triangles the gang did get to work every 
morning, and from all the reports, they did a good job. 
They worked in many different agencies: a dozen or so 
were out at the Census Bureau; others were in the 
Pentagon or the State Department of General Services; 
and one, as she methodically put it, was in the “Bureau 
of the Budget of the Executive Office of the President.” 
Two physicists in our group worked down at the Patent 
Office, examining applications for patents. An economics 
major who had just graduated from Oberlin worked for 
the Federal Trade Commission. The most interesting job 
probably was held by the fellow who worked in his 
congressman’s office (that was the lowest-paying job 
too). The most confusing one, | suppose, was in Main 
Navy. Our two girls had just memorized all the symbols 
and paraphernalia—but not the faces—when the order 
came through to switch to civilian clothes. It was rather 
embarrassing to be talking to someone and not remem- 
ber whether he was a messenger boy or a captain. 





When the work day was over, the evening seminar was 
there, inviting us to take a good look at some aspect of 
American government or politics—or at some aspect of 
foreign politics. The student program committee planned 
a balanced list of speakers and discussions in three areas: 
foreign policy and international affairs; domestic issues; 
and the relationship of ethics to the problems of our 
time. 

| suppose that we spent more time on world problems 
and America’s relationship to them than on anything 
else. During the orientation period, in fact, we spent a 
whole morning in the new Department of State Building. 
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By Gordon Shull, B.D. Yale; Ph.D. in Political Science, 
University of Illinois. His particular interest is the 
church and public policy, presently expressed as a 
member of the Political Science Department at 
Wooster College, Ohio. He was Director, Washing- 
ton Student Citizenship Seminar, summer 1956. 
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How 32 students learned about their government 
as members of the Washington Student 


Seminar last summer 


Princeton Senior Albert 
Kissling, 21, worked in 
office of Representative 
Charles Bennett (D-Fla) 


Washington Post 


Photos 


Billy Sue West (left) of 
Georgia State College for 
Women, and Isabel Seaton 
of Miami University, Ohio, 
were clerk-typists in the 


Washington Census Bureau 


WwW 








getting briefings from experts on Europe, the Middie 
East, and India. In the course of the summer we heard 
other State Department speakers. Particularly interesting 
was a talk on the religious bases of tensions in the Middle 
East by Edwin C. Wright, brother of last year’s modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) General Assembly. Dr. 
Wright had spent much of his life in the Arab world, 
and had an amazing knowledge of his subject. This, of 
course, was one of the real advantages of being in Wash- 
ington: we could get so many things “straight from the 
horse’s mouth,” so to speak. 


Meeting the brass 


The same was true of domestic problems. We were 
able to pin some high brass: two senators, two men in 
the highest executive office of the President, and that 
interesting man, Harry Cain. As a senator Mr. Cain had 
almost out-McCarthied McCarthy, but as a member of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, he did an about 
face when he saw fine public servants who were suffering 
damage at the hands of the security program. 

We learned just as much from some of the lesser brass 
as we did from the more famous names. One of our best 
programs was a debate, or conversation, between the 
legislative assistants of two Senators. Another was a 
meeting in the national Republican headquarters. There 
the executive secretary of the Young Republicans de- 
fended his lair against the invader—his counterpart in 
the Young Democrats. 

One of the most significant programs was a series on 
segregation. On Monday we heard a legislative assistant 
to a southern congressman who explained to us why he 
believed in segregation. On Tuesday we heard a man 
from the NAACP tell us his side of the story. Both men, 
incidentally, were moderate, thoughtful men. Then on 
Thursday we had an all-student panel. Several of our 
Negro members told us how they first came to under- 
stand that they could not go certain places or do certain 
things because of the color of their skin. I can still hear 
Wilbur say, “After a while you begin to believe you're 
nothing!” Southern white students told of their efforts in 
combatting segregation in the South and their problems 
as to how best to proceed—and of course, we had to 
admit that the South had no monopoly on that problem. 

You must know, of course, that we did more than work 
and study in Washington. We had our share of picnics, 
of weekend sightseeing, water-gate concerts and all the 
rest. Some even sneaked in on a meeting of a White 
Citizen’s Council. 





This kind of summer is an investment worth consider- 
ing. Remember that there are other projects which plunk 
you down in a factory, or a mental hospital, or a settle- 
ment house, or a work camp, if you prefer these. You 
should know, too, that you won’t come away from this 
kind of summer with a lot of money. If you’re careful, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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summer is to invest 


you Can save some; but you pay anywhere up to $65 to 
the sponsoring organization to cover administrative costs; 
and there is board and room besides. But if you are in- 
terested, you ought to start filling in application forms 
pretty soon—especially if you want a government job, 
because you will have to take a civil service test. 

What 


summer? Everyone learns a great deal, of course—but it 


does a person remember most from such a 
seems that each member also carries away some insight 
or experience that is particularly meaningful for him. 
[here was Marcy, for instance—the Catholic girl who 
wants to enter the foreign service but had heard that 
Catholics were discriminated against there. “I found out 
that that’s not true,” she said, “and that’s good news.” 
(here was Bill, the physicist from Rutgers who said, in 
his deadpan way, “I learned that fellows from Rutgers 
and Princeton CAN live together . . . but not in peace.” 
There was Barbara, who was so thrilled that she sat just 
ten seats from the President of the United States, in the 
National Presbyterian Church sure, will 


remember most vividly visits to the foreign embassies. 


Some, | am 


or the picnic, or the trip to New York 

It's hard to sort out what I will remember most. Per- 
haps it will be the time one of the girls came out of a 
seminar meeting and said, “He opened my eyes to some- 
thing I had never seen before.” | know that I can still see 
Barbara, the Negro girl from South Carolina, talking in 
kindly but very firm tones to the speaker who was ad- 
vocating segregation. “We're just tired of being second,” 


she said. “We've always been second. In trains, schools, 





housing, restaurants, hotels—we're always second. We're 
tired of it!” 

I will remember moments of drama on the floor of the 
House and Senate, lightened sometimes by humor. One 
such moment came in the debate in the House Over the 
Civil Rights bill which would have established a com. 
mission to investigate discrimination on account of race 
One giant man, at least 6 x 4, lumbered to the micro- 
phone and said, “I think we should investigate discrimi- 
nation on account of size.” . . . Then there was the poem 
put on the bulletin board by two Texas girls who had 
to leave a few days early. After the lines of gratitude to 
the group, there was a postcript: “You-all are so nice 
we may have to give you part of Texas.” 

I am certain, too, that I shall never forget standing in 
the Jefferson Memorial, reading the words of tnat great 
political philosopher: / have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man. And I shall remember our closing 
services, the night before we were to break up and go our 
separate ways. We held it in the Lincoln Memorial. The 
pale blue lights emphasized the ruggedness of his features 
On our left was the Gettysburg Address; on our right, the 
second inaugural: With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right, as God has given us to 
see the right. In this 
temple, as in the hearts of the people for whom he saved 


. . Before us. above the statue: 


the union, the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever. 

As we stood there, I am sure that each of us prayed 
that the combination of firmness and charity that is 
linked to the name of Abraham Lincoln might become 
enshrined more completely in our lives. For after all, a 
life—like a summer—is to invest. 


i 


your 1957 summer? 


ders just how it is done 





students live together as a group, planning their own activities 


invest it in the Washington Student Citizenship Seminar 


Running a country the size of the United States is a big business and at times one won- 
NSCY, through its Washington Student Citizenship Seminar, 
helps students begin to find some of the answers. 


THE WASHINGTON SEMINAR is a ten-week summer program, June 19 through August 31. 
College and university men and women from all parts of the country may apply. These 
students will hold jobs in government agencies as typists, stenographers, and as trainees 


in various branches of science and engineering. The average pay is $50 a week. The 


Three evenings a week 


they participate in seminars led by outstanding leaders from Congress, government agen- 


ies, the press and the churches 


A Civil Service test is required of all applicants. Tests 


st be taken by mid-April. For the best choice of jobs students are urged to make early 


application 


TO APPLY, write— 


NSCY PROJECTS DIRECTOR 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Flags of 76 nations fly at U.N. headquarters 
Nearest flags seen: Sweden, Spain, Saudi Arabia 


United Nations Photo 


ON WEEK-ENDS THIS SPRING— 


2 MEET-YOUR-GOVERNMENT SEMINARS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








AND 2 UNITED NATIONS SEMINARS IN 
NEW YORK 





meet your government and the U.N. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT YMCA-YWCA is hold- IN WASHINGTON, students who are members of the 


ing two United Nations Seminars in New York (March Meet-Y our-Government Seminar, will have the oppor- 
28-30 and April 18-20), and two Meet-Your-Govern- tunity to: 

ment Seminars in Washington, D. C. (March 24-26 and — watch new domestic and foreign policies being ham- 
April 22-24). These seminars are so planned that students mered out on the floor of the house and senate 

may go both to New York and to Washington on the — glimpse the Supreme Court (if in session ) 

same trip, if they wish. The cost for each seminar, in- = ___ have a briefing by State Department representatives 
cluding registration, program fees, room and meals—but — visit embassies of several foreign governments 


not travel—will be approximately $25. — hear speakers from government and press 


THISISA TIMELY OPPORTUNITY. What happens in IN NEW YORK, in the U.N. Seminar, students will: 


Washington, D. C., and in the United Nations, has taken — attend U.N. sessions 

on a new significance in the world at this moment in his- - learn about the work of agencies of the U.N. 

tory. The great powers of the world have decided to ele- — be briefed by members of the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
vate the United Nations to a new position, an instrument - tour the various U.N. buildings 

of peace in the world. They have agreed to back the U.N. — meet with members of the Secretariat and the dele- 
more fully and have created a U.N. police force to im- gations of several nations . 

plement decisions. It is still an open and vitally important — observe interesting aspects of New York City 


question how world opinion concerning Russian action in ee 


Hungary, and French and British action in Suez, will fin- NSYC PROJECTS DIRECTOR 
ally influence the balance of power in the world. 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIANS 
DRINK ? 


An Objective Inquiry 
Everett Tilson 


What Our ansure 


Hou do YOu qualify t? 


What is the Christian ap- 


proach to this proble mis 


Without trving to con 


vert anvone to a particular 


point of view, Dr. ‘Tilson 


objectively this 


answers 


ever-present query. [lumi 


nating the Christian stand 
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Bible. 
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By showing how 
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Paper, $1 
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at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 
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The Negro in American Culture, by 
Margaret Just Butcher. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1956. $4.50. 


THIS BOOK AIMS TO “TRACE 
both the folk and the formal contri* 
butions of the American Negro to 
American culture” and “to trace and 
interpret the considerable influence of 
the Negro on American culture at 
large.” 

It is based on materials gathered 
the late Alain Leroy Locke, for 
many years head of the Department 
of Philosophy at Howard University 
and visiting lecturer at other universi- 
ties both here and abroad. His long 
career noted for his broad in- 
terest in Negro art and culture and 
his execptional ability to interpret it 
in relationship to American culture. 
Dr. Butcher was eminently suited to 
complete the preparation ‘of this in- 
terpretive chronicle of Negro life, not 
only because of her long friendship 
with Dr. Locke but also because of 
her own outstanding 
achievements in the field of Ameri- 
literature, and her notable con- 
tribution to racial integration in pub- 
lic education. 

This book must be read in the 
light of the movement toward the 
achievement of first-class citizenship 
for the American Negro. In the in- 
troduction the author points out that: 
‘The Supreme Court Decision of 
May 17, 1954 . did not solve our 
dilemma; it merely gave legal sanc- 
tion to people working for an in- 
tegrated society and a true cultural 
democracy.” Culturally, the author 
establishes the fact that the Negro’s 
contribution to American culture is 
not an intrusion but is the emerg- 
of an authentically American 
expression. 

Dealing with music, dance, folk- 
lore, poetry, thought, fiction, polemics 
and art, the volume provides a 
needed complement to the many 
sociological analyses of the American 
Negro. Here are presented the works 
of the men and women who through 
their artistic abilities have most ade- 


by 


Was 


academic 


can 


ence 
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quately articulated the anxieties, 
hopes and social experiences of the 
American Negro. The interpretations 
of these cultural expressions help 
them to be appreciated and under- 
stood as universal and creative hv- 
man responses to difficult conditions 
of human existence, rather than to 
be seen as isolated and peculiar ex- 


pressions of human life as it seeks 
to achieve a sense of genuine “be- 


longingeness” in the modern world. 


Concerning the contributions of 
the Negro to drama, Dr. Butcher 


ably documents a point which Dr. 
Locke once expressed in our home: 
that the Negro has not yet made his 
maximum contribution to poetry, 
fiction and art because he has been 
involved so intimately and emotion- 
ally in the struggle for equality that 
he has not been fully free to view ob- 
jectively those situations of life which 
are essential in making a 
interpretation of human life. 

Anyone concerned about human 
freedom, and especially those in- 
volved with the struggle of the Amer- 
ican Negro for first-class citizenship, 
will appreciate the contribution. this 
book makes to that cause. 


sensitive 


ROSE MAE CATCHINGS 


History of the World’s Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
by Shedd 
ither SPCK, 
don, (Available from 

29] 


Clarence Prouty and 
Lon- 
ASSo0- 


Broadway, 


contributors, 
1955S. 
ciation 
NYC, 


Press, 
$6.) 


TO ANYONE INTERESTED in the 
relationship of a lay Christian move- 
ment to the ecumenical movement, 
Clarence Shedd’s book is a worthy text. 
Reading this book convinces me that 
both the churches and the YMCAs 
should study their origins and develop- 
ments to get clear focus on their con 
temporary impasse. 

There is space here for only a ver) 
The 
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YMCAs are, historically and character- his thesis by summarizing the views of 
gically, lay movements of the church- revelation held in the Old Testament. 
s The leadership roster of the and in the New Testament. His chap- 
yMCAs reads like “Who’s Who” in the 


, in ter on Revelation and History is one FAITH ON 
cumenical movemenj.. There are the 


agen which all history majors and _ profes- 
ames Of Soederbloom, Azariah, Mott, 


z sors should read carefully—whether or CONFLICT 
yent, Oldham, Paton, Visser *t Hooft, ‘ 















Xieties. te not they can agree with the author’s 
» mention only a few familiar to : . “i ; ; 
of the umricans. These men were YMCA Vie¥ that even secular historians have Carlyle Marney 
e ans. EN ; : 
tations men or secretaries been considerably influenced by the 
a “Student Work.” not only in the Christian faith in their interpretations — a a ran aoe 
er- ; ; : . : say in detense otf his taith 
nited States but as a world movement, of history. Doe . 
ve hu- a eps cal ait as it clashes with the 
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seeks | presidents of WSCF came out of jyan’s openness to God that makes it barriers of race and cul- 
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possible for man to receive God’s reve- tures to the problem of 
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home: dy the ways of work of Mott, Eddy, cons. le . ‘ es “a oy" 7 and provide mental stim- 

ide his +Koo in India, Russia, or the U.S.A. Using modern, clear phraseology. It 1s ulation and spiritual rein- 

poetry, Personally, I have always been deeply also an example of the way he suc- forcement those who have 

s been mpressed with the world-wide aspect of ceeds in walking a middle course be- collided with these great 

notion. 4 Y MCA program. Tracey Strong’s tween an orthodoxy which refuses to issues of life. 

ty that magnificent summary on pee 461 of translate ancient concepts into modern $2.50 

ew ob- |™ task of the YMCAs in a changing language and extreme liberalism which 
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The problem then is revelation.” Thus 
author states the theme of his book 


in the }iefore proceeding to define and de- 
1 move- 


000,000 copies, published in twelve languages, are now bought 
each month in every country of the world where people are free 
to read what they please. Busy men and women find increasingly 


tibe what revelation has meant and that The Reader's Digest not only brings them unique reading 


vement, fan mean to Christians. It is one of the 


hy text maar : ae hook pleasure but keeps them well informed—in their spare time. 
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difhicult to 
make sense out of the Church’s claim 
that Jesus Christ both 
God, will find help in the chapter on 
Christ \fter 
tracing the historical development of 
the titles Lord by the 
early churches. Dr. Wolf writes “What 


Any who have found it 


Was man and 


Jesus and Kevelation. 


given to our 


is important to establish at this peint 


is that all of the New Testament titles 
fail to of: te 


titles are 


exhaust the richnes® 
Christ. These 
not the revelation in spite of a tendency 
of the Church to offer 
they 


titles are 


revelation in 
in the history 
though 
itself. The 


verbal expressions only.” 


some of them as were 


the revelation 
“Revelation is not propositional 


statements about a supreme being 
called God. Revelation is “meeting the 
God who ‘was in Christ... 2” “Such 
revelation is redemption.” Here is a 
concept of revelation which will dis- 
turb any who have always considered 
ii a matter of merely getting a clear 
picture of God and his will. Revelation 
is, according to Dr. Wolf. an experi- 
ence which necessitates the transfor- 
mation and redemption of our lives 
not always a pleasant experience. 

For most undergraduates, the chap- 
ter on Revelation and Reason will be 


helpful. The fallacy of 


the Thomistic separation of revelation 


exceptionally 


and reason and the danger of deify- 


ing reason are clearly pointed out. 


“The function of human reason is that 


it ‘receives’ God’s self-manifestation.” 


“... the use of reason, like every other 


part of us. needs redemption. 

“Both revelation and reason occur to- 
gether as opposite sides of the cain, 
so to speak. The one indicates the ac- 
tivif¥''of God. the other the rational 
receptivity of man in a unified divine- 
harman communication.” Dr, Wolf at- 
himself 


tenipts to 


protect from the 


criticism of “Christian imperialism” 
by including a chapter on Jesus Christ 
and the World’s Religions in which he 
agrees that God has revealed himself 
faiths, but that 


tianity offers a “special experience of 


through othe Chris- 


revelation (which) has no rival.” This 
the weakest of all the 
chapters in the book. but will be of 


is undoubtedly 
interest to many “broad minded” stu- 
dents and professors. 

Although many undergraduates will 
find this book hard sledding, read- 
ing it would be a rewarding venture 
for any thoughtful student who wishes 
to grow in his understanding of the 
Christian faith. Graduate students. fac- 
ulty members and clergymen will find 
that it defies description as “just an- 
other book on theology.” It is one 
which will be re-read many times and 
leaned to friends who are seeking 
meaningful answers to important ques- 


tions. 


LEONARD G. CLOUGH 
Minister, First Church in Cambridge 


Congregational, Cambridge, Mass 





A Scientist's Prayer 


O Lord, source of all 
Creator of 


knowledge and 
hearts as well as of reason, 
material 
world make me blind to the spiritual. 


do not let my curiosity of the 
Keep alive in me my childhood’s sense 
of the sacred, my heart's intuition of the 
supernatural, so inaccessible to science. | 
refuse to believe that a law which needs 
mind to be discovered and understood, 
needs no mind to be formulated; that a 
world which it is the scientist’s glory to 
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study, is not somebody else’s glory to 


exist. Save me then from the dreadful 
loneliness of a world without God, the 
paralyzing insulation of man wilfully cut 
off from his Maker, the crippling neglect 
and loss of his spiritual reality. I do love 
science, but not at the expense of my 
instinct for prayer, beauty and love, fed 
on and clinging round the mystery and 
the personality of Christ. So help me 
God. Amen. 


for Lenten use— 


BEHOLD 


THE: MAN 


a powerful," moving interpretation 

thes crucifixidn m a contempor 
idiom," especially prepared for 
lege students 
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36 pages 
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one copy 40¢ 
10 copies $ 3.50 
25 copies $ 8.00 
100 copies $30.00 
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291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














